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ment into office if it is dissatisfied with the conduct
of the group it has placed in power. The abolition
of the Second Chamber is not likely to be seriously
contemplated. But if it were accomplished it would
be a far less revolutionary change in the substance,
if not in the form, of our system than is commonly
supposed.

It would, however, require to be accompanied by
the Eeferendum, or some other machinery for
ascertaining the popular will, when ministers were
unwilling to submit to a general election. Such a
device may be necessary in any case. There is a
good deal to be said for the Eeferendum, and there
are also many obvious and valid objections to it. In
the few communities where it has been applied,
notably in Switzerland and the Australian Common-
wealth, it is said to have worked satisfactorily; but
it is still comparatively new, it has not often been
tested by questions which rouse intense feeling, and
it has been tried under conditions far less complex
than those that prevail in this country. The
difficulty of isolating the issue referred to the
electors has been dwelt upon, with that of pre-
venting the verdict upon the particular measure
submitted from becoming a condemnation, or an
acquittal, of the Government on its general policy.
Yet, in spite of these obstacles, some method of direct
appeal to the people on the merits of a legislative
prbposal may have to be adoptedv for occasional
use and in the last resort,, in order to ascertain
whether the opinion of the Cabinet does or does
not correspond with the opinion of the nation, when
a general election is refused, and may not occur in the
regular course for years.